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THE THIMBLE, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 


Ta —— —_— 

|hold fast the chain of sensations which had carried me in this 
| direction. I succeeded. The yellow object seemed to assume 
aform. At first,a number of cells, like those in a honey-comb, 
flitted across my brain. They became closer together. These 


Original. 

— formed in a compact and regular circle, and above them rose 
| the sides of a huge brass kettle. I held on to the idea, although 
| 


|it seemed every moment as if my brain would crack with its 


e 


Poison has been upon thy sigh, 

And fever has breathed in thy words. 
J suppeNty found myself standing in the centre of a very large || terrible exertion. The object contracted. The cavities became 
room. The apartment was entirely naked. I stood alone. I||smaller, and now I could perceive that they were little hollows 





pe . ; 
seemed to have awaked from a dream—or, more properly, | which had been scolloped out of the bottom of the kettle. But 
. || 


from a long, sound sleep in which dreams had no part. How I || it no longer appeared to be a kettle. It had assumed a different 


came there I could not tell. I had a distinet recollection of||form, and the moment that I decided its real shape, it became | 





my mother and the old nurse that attended upon my infaney. | firmly fixed to my view as a common brass thimble. Here I 


I looked around me to see if neither of them were athand. But|) rested, for [ could pursue my investigation no farther. My fac- 
nothing excepting the newly painted walls, and high win- | ulties seemed to be benuinbed, and my strength was gone. I slid 
dows, was to be seen. 1 was certain that I*had been, a mo-|| gradually down upon the floor, where I lay for some time, 2% 
nent before, reading aloud to my mother, and that she sat in an | partial insensibility. How long I lay in this situation I am un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


old fashioned mahogany chair, smiling graciously at my side.|| able to say ; but it could not have been more than an hour, be- 
a. e ¢ o (= : . , 
But I soon perceived that the floor was at a greater distance || fore I was aroused by the unbarring of the door. I started up, 





from my eyes than it used to be. I looked at my feet. They || but was not in time to catch sight of any thing butan arm which 


were much larger than I had expected to find them. My dress, || was drawn quickly away, and the door closed. But there was 
too, was altogether changed. The clothes were good and new ;| a basket and a pitcher left behind. I sereamed aloud to the in- 
but how different from those which it appeared to me I had}! dividual who had left them, but he was gone. It was, howev- 
worn buta few moments before! Happening accidentally to|| er, a source of extreme gratification to me, that I had seen a hu- 


put my hand to my face, I felt hair —stiff, curling hair on the |/ man limb. I hastily explored the basket. It contained viands 
side of my cheek — whiskers! What could it mean ? My limbs || of the choicest description, together with a flask of Madeira 
did not move as formerly. My steps were longer. [ began to || wine. The pitcher was of choice workmanship, and filled with 





fear I was not myself, but some other person! What could) pure cold water. I ate and drank, and was satisfied — easily 
have made this strange alteration, and how came J in that | satisfied; for a thousand oppressive thoughts rushed tumultu- 
strange room — so solitary —so comfortless? The smell of the ||ously across my brain. I was among friendly people —else 
fresh paint— the coldness of the air—the utter loneliness of | why this attention to my wants? This was indeed my principal 
my condition —for even my former self was not there, and [|| consolation. All else was mystery, blackness, and terror. The 
had turned into a stranger — all affected me very disagreeably. | remembrance of the thimble again engaged my attention. With- 
Then the anxiety, the doubt, the nameless foreboding, drove me | out much difficulty, | again called it up to my recollection. 
nearly to madness. I had grown up to manhood without know- | But there it stood in single nakedness. In vain did I endeavor 


[ was confident that but a|/ cluster. My mind yearned for nutriment. Nothing but, hol- 


ing it, and there I stood a very child in understanding, and yet|| to make it the nucleus around which other reminiscences should 


possessed of the feelings of a man. 
moment before I was playing with toys, was driving my hoop,| low wind came to fill up the craving void. I started on my | 
and exploring my mother’s pantry for sweetmeats. Now was I | feet, and smote the sounding wall in my anguish — | stamped 
transformed into a man nearly six feet high, with whiskers; || upon the floor, and shricked like a maniac. My brain became 


dressed in boots, a fashionable coat, and such other apparel as} giddy — it whirled. I felt my spirits rise with a wild and un- 


! 
| 
' 
belongs to a gallant of twenty. Then my hands—I looked at}| controllable delight. The tension in which my mind had been | 
. . = | 

them. Solarge! The nails affected me strangely. I was al-| kept, relaxed. Imagination proclaimed a jubilee to the judg- | 
A || g Judg- | 

most afraid they would scratch me. T'was filled with horror at}; ment. My thoughts began to run free and aimless, and I shout- 


1} ~ ° 7 2 ° | 
my own person. I walked around the room in order to divert || ed aloud for joy! The gloom of evening had begun to deepen 


the sense of personal identity. The door was strongly fastened ; | the color of the walls, and visions floated before my eyes, until 


the windows were so high that I could not reach them. Tlonged|| complete madness came with its storm and its fury. 1 saw, 


to know in what part of the world I was—why I came there, | coming toward me, a little above the roof, a large ship built en- 
and what would be the end of the business. But I could learn) tirely of ice. The sky was filled with meteors and suns, and | 
nothing, for | was alone. A silence so dead that I could hear | the icy spars of the bounding vessel glittered like diamonds in | 
my heart beat, reigned around ime. Could T but have seen any | their beams. On came the vessel — her seamen waved their | 
living thing —so much as a fly —I should have been transport- | caps tome. She was now directly over my head. I sprang up | 
ed with joy. But there was no motion, no life, within the range | | from the floor, and stretching out my arms, bawled and shouted, | 
of my vision. I closed my eyes, and tried to forget that I exist- || until [ was hoarse. In a moment she was gone; and then a 
ed. It was in vain. I opened them again, with a scream of loud hammering succeeded. It seemed to my maddened brain | 
horror, and rushed to daylight as to my only companion. I ran || as if a number of men were breaking in the roof of the building. 
around the room and listened to the echoes of my own footsteps. | [ heard the crash of timbers — the fall of shingles — the shouts 
There was some consolation in the noise. I hunted up and ‘of the workmen — and at last saw a large terch lowered down 
down the room for some token that others had been there re- _to me by a long spider's thread. This is the last event, connect- 
cently. I saw the mark of a hammer where the workman in/||ed with my inadness, that I can recollect. 

driving in a nail had marred the wainscoat. and the naked wood}| I awoke early on the next morning perfectly sane, and 
was turned up from beneath the paint. The spot was not larger found myself reposing on a bed, in a small room, about the | 
than a pea — but the bright wood was in sight. It showed the || floor of which several tatters were strewed. They were pieces | 
marks of exertion, of life and activity, and that spot was com- || of the coverlid which I had doubtless torn off during my raving 
pany forme. I put my finger upon it. I huddled close to it.|| fit on the preceding night. I now discovered an open door, and 
I gazed madly on it. Somebody had been there. My spirits lon passing through it found myself in the large apartment of 
became a little composed, and [I tried, then, to recollect some-| the preceding day. I had, therefore, found the bed-room dur- 


thing of what had passed, and how I came in that frightful situ-; ing my madness, which had escaped my observation before the || 


} . | - | 
ation. Memory refused her office. I could trace my history | paroxysm occurred. I was at that time unable to draw any | 
no farther than to my eleventh year. All, after that period, || conclusion from this circumstance ; for the reader will please | 


seemed to be a blank. Hour after hour, I racked my brain, in || bear in mind that all the knowledge that [ had acquired subse- | 


| ' 
order to remember some circumstance connected with my pres-|| quently to my eleventh year was to me as a closed book. [had | 


felt more angry than grieved that the man had not arrived with 
| my breakfast ; and it occurred to me that I would shut him up 
|in a dark closet for halfan hour, or send him to bed without his 
supper, to punish him for his delinquency. The basket and 
| pitcher were gone; and I therefore judged that he had been to 
| my singular prison on that very morning, before I was awake. 
| At length I heard somebody unlock the door. 1 placed myself 


‘near it. It opened. My bosom thrilled with anxious joy. As 


|he thrust in his arm, and set down the basket, I spoke. 

‘Come in and see me,’ said I. 

‘ My mistress will be angry. I dare not,’ answered he, and 
was about retiring. 

‘O yes, do, do come in,’ said 1, imploringly. 

‘ Well,’ said he,‘ you seem to talk well enough, now. But 
last night you were on your high horse.’ 

He then entered. He bore the appearance of a serving man, 
|and although he looked at me with the most cringing respect, 
he would not come very near me. 

‘Surely you are not afraid of me!’ cried I. ‘ Come nearer.’ 

‘No, no, Master Eugene,’ said he, shaking his head, ‘ [ have 
| felt your gripe before now. Besides, I must not stay long. My 
mistress ’— 

‘Why do n’t you tell her to come and see me?’ said I. ‘Go 
call my mother.’ 

‘Your mother, Eugene! Ah! I see how it is, you are not 
yet quite ’— 

‘Who is your mistress, then?’ said J, beginning to wonder 





what any other woman could have to do with me. 

‘ My mistress is the rich and beautiful Medora C———,’ said 
he, ‘ and a noble young creature she is.’ 

‘What!’ said I. ‘ And has this girl you speak of shut me up 
here? [ am sure that I am stronger than any girl that ever 
|lived. Girls cannot fight. They are as weak as so many cats.’ 
And I curled my lips in high disdain, that I should be made 
prisoner by a woman, and be subject to her control. 





‘ Nobody expects girls to fight,’ said the menial. ‘ They are 
not made for such hard exercise.’ 

‘No, they are not,’ said I. ‘1 never loved any other woman 

but my mother; and [ am sure that all women are made so 

| slight, and they are so awkward that they are good for nothing. 
| But send this girl here, and | will soon show her that she is not 
| my mistress, if she 1s yours.’ 
| ‘I will tell her what you have said, Master Eugene,’ said he, 
‘for I think you might see her, now. You are as quiet and well- 
‘behaved as a little child.’ 
| The man retired, and as I heard the bolt turn in the lock, I 


‘was filled with fierce indignation. I was determined to chas- 


|| tise his mistress for her presumption, as soon as she arrived. | 


did not wait long. I had been pacing the floor, and had arrived 
at the end of my walk, to the side of the room opposite the door, 
‘when, upon turning, I saw, standing in the portal, an object 
which filled my whole soul with unspeakable delight. A new 
feeling pervaded every crevice of my heart. Fire seemed to 
run along my veins. At the same time, sentiments of deep re- 
spect, almost amounting to awe, held my tongue in check. | 
‘advanced several paces toward this heavenly vision. It entered 
the room and approached me ia turn. It stopped, and then, 
stretching out its hands, said feelingly —‘ Eugene! Eugene! 
dear Eugene !’ 
I recoiled one step, for the sound of that voice impressed me 

as forcibly as had the appearance of the fair utterer. Its soft, 
ringing melody — the tenderness — the sweetness of the sound 
| wrapped me in momentary Elysium. 

| At length I ventured to say, doubtingly—‘Are you a 
woman ?’ 
| Do you not recollect me?’ said she; ‘ I am your Medora — 


1) , 
| your loved Medora,’ and she advanced nearer to me. 


I did not know the meaning of her words, but I felt the power 
‘of her loveliness. I thought it strange. She was doubtless a 
/ woman, and yet my last impressions of the sex, as far as I could 
‘recollect, had been decidedly unfavorable. I only remembered 


| them as weak, inefficient, and troublesome creatures, whose pe- 


ent condition. It was invain. The chain of events which had forgotten all else, and although I was at this time twenty years || culiar conformation I despised, and whose control I indignantly 


taken place since my early boyhood seemed to be locked up in | of age, yet my last recollections were of my schoolboy days. | 


| spurned. 


an iron chest, against which I beat my head until it ached, in all But I had the feelings belonging to manhood, and singular || 1 gazed with thrilling interest upon the fair creature, until 


vain attempt to force an entrance.— At length, a something | enough did those feclings appear tome. There was asentiment | 
faintly yellow seemed to present itself, at a vast distance, to my | 
mind’s eye. With feverish and desperate anxiety, I tried tollly with my juvenile intellect. After waiting several hours, I | 


\the intensity of my feelings caused me to exclaim, ‘Are all 


| of pride, of independence and self-respect which mingled strange- | women like you? I loved my mother, but it was not because 
| ° y . 
she was beautiful. Whata soft, smooth skin! What large blue 
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eyes! What arms, and then such little white hands!’ I looked 
down at her feet. Even the tiny slippers in which they were | 
enclosed seemed fraught with magic power. Then her rich| 
clusters of shining hair — her full white bosom slightly bulging | 
from above the delicate gatherings of the frock— the slender 
waist — the luxurious swelling of the form! Every motion she 
made seemed to display some new beauty, and to wind the silk- 
en cords of love more closely around my heart. Her very dress 
had charms in it. There appeared to be a softness, a gentle- | 
ness, a bewitching attraction in the plaits of her garments, and 
as her frock was shaken by her movements, it seemed to scat- 
ter a thousand sweets abroad. I thought that such a creature 
could be made for nothing else but to be loved. I looked at my || 
own person. I was abashed. I saw that my feet were much | 
larger than hers, that my hands were rougher, and that my | 
form lacked all those swelling graces, which rendered her so} 
lovely. Especially did I observe that my complexion had not} 











you all I can, and I hope’—here she clasped her hands, and 
turned her swimming eyes to Heaven —‘ I hope that your mind 
may be restored — that the cruel scales will fall from your eyes, 
and that we shall once more be happy!’ 

‘ Are you praying ?’ T asked in surprise. 
" ‘Yes, for thee, thou chosen of my heart. 
gene! 


O! Eugene! Eu- 
Tosee thee thus alarms me more than when thy phren- 
sy was at the highest. But thou shalt go forth with me. I 
wiil endeavor to bring forward your feeble mind, and, at least, | 
make you acquainted with a part of what you have forgotten. 
I will return soon.’ 

‘Stay, O stay,’ cried I, following after her—‘leave me not 
alone again. Let me only lie down in your shadow, and let 
me know that you are always near me, and I shall be so happy !’ 

‘T will return soon, dear Eugene,’ said she, and she passed on. 

‘Leave me at least that pretty apron of yours.’ 


She placed the precious keepsake in my hand, and vanished. || 


that purity, that delicacy, that mingling of white and red that||I held the apron up at arms’ length, and feasted my eyes with 
I admired in her. I began to believe that I belonged to a lower|| it. It was hers. Yes, it had been on her sweet person. It 
order of beings than did the beautiful Medora, and stood be-||had accommodated itself to her form. It looked like her. I 
fore her like one convicted of some crime. || held on it with such a grasp, as the perishing mariner exerts on 

‘Do you not know me, dearest one?’ said she, again. ‘ Yes || the last spar remaining above the surface of the greatdeep: In 
I am sure you know me. Your eyes proclaim the shaaaee ie moment it was at my lips — its days were numbered. The} 
which you feel in meeting with me.’ || delicious sweetness of Medora’s person was iingering among its| 

I was surprised that she should apply so tender an epithet to | folds. With wild and frenzied delight, I tore it with my teeth, | 
me. I thought it strange that one who was so delicately made || strip by strip, and devoured every thread of it. Alter this ban-| 
— so beautifully formed, should feel any attachment to such a 








| 


jj quet, my heart expanded with joyfulness. Itseemed as if I had) 

rude and coarse creature as a man. |, made sure of a part of herself. My step was more buoyant — 
‘You call me dearest,’ said I. ‘ Do women ever love men 4? )| my feelings and sentiments seemed to be impregnated with the | 
‘Certainly,’ replied she; ‘ who else should they love ?’ || delicacy and purity of Medora herself. Medora now returned. | 


I was astonished, and at once concluded that although wo-|| She had forgotten her apron. Her whole soul was absorbed in | 
men might be supremely lovely, they did not possess much || one anxious feeling. She had brought with her two men; or, | 
judgment. | rather, she had brought one, and the other seemed to follow | 

‘Women do not know much, do they ?’ said I. || of his own accord. 

‘Why not ?’ asked she, watching my lips very closely. | The latter was very pointed in his attentions to Medora, but | 

‘Because they love men,’ said I. || she seemed to have neither eye nor ear at his service. The) 

She seemed disposed to laugh, but instantly checked herself, || other gentleman was alittle more elderly, and Medora watched \| 
and a shade of sadness passed over her lovely features. I now || not only his lips, but also his eye, with trembling anxiety. For | 
had gained more confidence, and begged permission to pass my || my part, I did not like his looks. There was a hard indiffer-) 
hand over her skin, to see if it felt as delicate asit looked. She||ence in his eyesas he looked upon me, and the tones of his| 
consented, and I felt of her arms, her hands, and her blushing | voice bespoke a want of heart. He asked me several common- 
cheek, but happening to smile, I saw two rows of small, even,|| place questions, to which I replied. He then consulted, in a 
snow-white teeth, and at the same moment [ inhaled her de-|| low voice, with Medora, and I saw her countenance brighten 
licious breath. My feelings were powerfully affected. Tasked I with pleasure. She approached me hastily, when the young 
leave to press my lips to her exquisitely round neck. She hes- | man stepped briskly up to the other, and said, ‘ But, doctor, do 
itated — but I had lost all controi of myself. [seized her fran-|| you not think there is danger in letting him out, before his san-| 
ticly in my arms, and while her soft, voluptuous bosom was | ity has become confirmed? He is liable to these raving fits at 
pressed to mine, and I felt her heart beat violently, as if it had || any time; ard in Medora’s company’ — : 
inhabited the same citadel with my own, I imprinted athou-|| ‘Your concern for my safety is altogether gratuitous,’ said 
sand kisses upon her cheeks, forehead, and throat; and while | Medora, turning her flashing eyes quickly upon the young man | 
my burning lips thus wandered over her charms, my frame || and, taking me by the hand, she led me into the open air. I 
seemed to be one living coal of fire. I believe that if she had || never shall forget the rapture with which I once hailed the blue | 
not broken from my grasp, I should have devoured her alive. || heavens, the green trees, and silvery streams. The beauties 
Indeed, I left the prints of my teeth on one of her shoulders. \| of nature were in their prime. It was near the last of May— 

I now feared that [had hurt her, and approached her with || need Isay more? Ay, more. There was one gente being at 
such lowly penitence, and expressed my regrets so sincerely, | my side, more lovely than them all. She, too, was in her prime. 
and soothed her so tenderly, that she gradually returned to my | But seventeen years had blown hot and cold since her birth. I 
side, where she stood with her eyes sparkling, her bosom heav- || might describe her charms—I might enlarge upon her gen- 
ing, drinking in the words that I spoke, with all that keen and || tleness — and tell of each witching tone and gesture that en- 
heartfelt enjoyment known only toa young and innocent mai-,|thralled my heart— but would the reader understand me ?) 
den when she is fully sensible that she is beloved by him upon || would his feelings go along with thetext? Never. The mad- 
whom her heart is set. There she stood —pity and love were |dening strength of my affection can never be imagined or un-| 
blended in her countenance. Her form, although sufficiently || derstood but by such as have gone through the same bewilder- 
voluptuous, was light and airy. But her heart was swelling,||ing process as myself. I looked back upon the house from 
and there was aslight tinge of sadness in her languishing eyes. i which [ had just emerged. It was evidently intended for a 
She looked too attractive not to renew the torrent of my feel-||church. It had been left unfinished, and permission had been 
ings. I wished to press my lips to hers again. She gently re- || obtained to give me a home within its walls. It was situated | 
fused. She said that one day we should be married, and that | on a gentle eminence, and overlooked several groves of young 
then the case would be altered. . || trees, toward which Medora and I were directing our steps. 

‘You say that you love the, answered I. ‘I loved my moth-|| ‘ How came I here, and where is my mother 2” said I. 

er, and she always permitted me to kiss her when I felt dis- | ‘Your mother,’ answered Medora,‘ has long since left this| 
posed to do so.’ || troublesome world. You came hither of your own, accord;| 
‘But you did not kiss hersv hard as you kiss me, nor so many || and three months ago, you and I were pledged to each other in| 
times.’ | marriage.’ 

‘Because I did not love her so much, replied I. ‘But I will | ‘I shall begin to learn, by and by,’ said {. ‘But I believe I 
only kiss you once, if you are willing I should do that. ‘| do not know much yet. You are sure that this is the same! 

“You will learn, by and by, that we have other guides beside || world that I was born in?” 
our inclinations,’ returned she. ‘ There is a rule of propriety || ‘The same, poor Eugene,’ said she. Bethink you — have} 
and decorum to be observed.’ | you no recollection of me or of any thing that has taken place | 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘if it were not for this propriety and decorum || lately?’ 
that you speak of, Iam sure that I should kiss all the women I | 
could see.’ || ‘ What is that?’ cried she quickly, and stepping in front of 

‘ All the women!’ replied she, holding up her finger. ‘O/| me. 
no, when we are married, you must kiss no other woman but! 
myself.’ 





‘ Only one thing,’ said I. 
| 


‘T sometimes recollect a brass thimble,’ said I. ‘ But that is 
all.’ 
. ’ . | . . 
‘But you do not love to be kissed,’ said I. ‘How then can!| Medora looked disappointed. 
you want me to save all my kisses for you?’ | 
‘O, it alters the case when a woman is married,’ said Me-| 
dora. ‘ That is quite a different affair.’ 


Her high raised hopes seemed 
to drop, as she said, ‘ That must be something unreal. I never 
owned a brass thimble in my life.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said I,‘ I am sure that it has something to 
‘Jsii!? eried I—‘ then let us go and get married immediately, || do with my present situation.’ 
for I want to alter the case as quick as possible.’ | I then pointed to a rock, and asked Medora to sit down, and 


‘ Not now,’ said she, ‘ you have much to learn. I shall tench] let me lie at her feet — her beautiful little feet— and hear her 





| We entered a spacious chamber. 


|, So that you are insensible to misery, I will not heed. 


|| be more melancholy than I had ever known her. 


| the cell. 





talk —‘ fo, said I, ‘your voice is like the sound of a flute 
which I have heard at midnight on the water; only it is far 
jsweeter. It has life in it, It enters into my veins, and kin. 
| dles a fire in my heart.’ 





| She sat down, and I stretched myself on the grass before her, 
My eyes were too near her feet to permit my mind to enjoy re- 
|pose. The plumpness of those little delicate feet soon attracted 
‘my observation, and my caresses were renewed with so much 
|spirit that she insisted on passing on, We walked through a 
| pleasant grove. The birds were piping diligently, but I could 
| not hear them while Medora’s soul-thrilling tones were at my 
jears. Anon we came in sight of a large stone mansion. The 
| edtsidie of the house was rough — but the gardens and orchards 
| and vineyards were overloaded with every thing that fits pleas- 
jant tothe eye and to the taste. Medora led me to the house. 

How I do like a solid stone house with 
wings, heavy and massive without, but filled with elegance 
and splendor! Such a one was the house of Medora’s father, 


It was a stately edifice. 


The old gentleman was 
A goblet stood near his elbow on a marble table, while 
he was deeply absorbed in a huge tome with binding not unlike 
the outside of his house. He was agentleman of the old school. 
He received me with politeness. Isatdown. I looked around 
the room. I could not recollect that I had ever seen the furni- 
No, all was lost to me. 
quainted with my true condition. 
head. 


there. 


ture before. Medora made him ae- 


He sighed, and shook his 


She also mentioned the name of Brandon. I afterward 


| learned that Brandon was the name of the youth who attended 


the doctor, when I was discharged from confinement. 

I will not dwell on events which occurred in the mansion. 
Suffice it to say that I was installed in one of the best rooms 
which the house afforded, and that the family generally did not 
intrude upon my imbecility; while the amiable Medora attend- 
ed me like a guardian angel wherever I went. She would oc- 
casionally point out objects to me, and ask if [ recollected them, 

‘ Nothing but the thimble,’ was my constant reply. 

We wandered together through the groves, and climbed the 
round-topped hills, and I was happy — how happy! But occa- 
sionally the thought would obtrude itself that I was not what 
{should be — that I was a source of sorrow to my kind patron- 
ess and instructor. For often would I detect her in looking 
upon me with a countenance so sad, so mournful that I could 
have wept had not my pride restrained me. 

‘That such a noble mind should be destroyed !’ said she, on 
one of these occasions, in a low voice. But I bad caught her 
words, and I desired to have them explained. 

‘Ah! Eugene!’ said she, ‘you cannot know. Be happy. 
I will 
1 will attend your footsteps until they 
May my life be spared until then — 
and then this half-widowed heart will soon be united to its fel- 
low in the land of the blest.’ 

About three months after my enlargement, Medora and I had 
taken a longer stroll than usual. 


watch you through life. 
lead down to the grave. 


She was not afraid to go 
abroad with me, for I had become as docile in her hands asa 


child. Thad learned shat she was capable of teaching me every 


| thing, and I looked upto her with reverence as well as love. 


We had walked farther than usual, and Medora appeared to 
We passed 
She stopped suddenly, and look- 
ing up toward the top of it, said, ‘Do you see yon hut on the 
side of it?’ 

*'Yes.’ 

‘ That is the residence of the wise woman, Arnan Haggedy, 
said she. 


the base of a small mountain. 


‘ Let us go there,’ replied I with childish impatience. 

‘ [have even thought of calling there to inquire about you,’ 
returned she. ‘She pretends to reveal the secrets of futurity. 
I never placed confidence in her skill, but I believe that some 


|| situations incline us to superstition. The state of my mind is 


now particularly adapted to such fallacies as she teaches.’ 
‘Let us go up, by all means; I never saw a witch,’ replied I. 
Accordingly we toiled up the rough ascent. We had nearly 
reached the hut, when Medora drew back, with a slight excla- 
mation, at beholding Brandon, her persecuting suitor, emerge 
from the baek door, and clamber swiftly up a ledge of rocks, as 
if desirous of escaping her observation. She was surprised ; 
for he had never before done her the kindness to attempt to 
elude her. While she lingered, I darted forward, and entered 
Wild and romantic as was the surrounding scenery, 
and singular as was the habitation of the wise woman, there 
was nothing very remarkable in her appearance. She was 
/small in stature. Her dress was simple. Her face was white. 
_Even her lips were pale, and her eyes were nearly green. Her 
‘chin was ornamented with a tuft of gray hair. She was an 
‘evil woman. I knew thus much ata glance. She greeted me 
| with a smile; but it was one of those hollow, heartless smiles, 
which, like a moon-beam, confer no warmth. 


She caught sight of Medora hastening toward the hut. Then 
did Arnan Haggedy beckon me aside. ‘I have a little cordial,’ 
said she, ‘ which will do you good after your walk. I have but 
a little ; yet it will prove effectual.’ 
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Hereupon she brought from a nook a common brass thimble, 
and presented it to me. No sooner had my eyes rested on the 
thimble than a violent shivering took place in my whole frame. 
A weight seemed to be lifted from my heart; when, with the 
suddenness of thought, something which I can compare to no- 
thing but a brass band that had heretofore closely encircled my 
skull, burst asunder. Recollection burst like a torrent upon 
my senses. In that moment the past — all the past — was viv- 
idly brought before me. Then did I remember that I was cap- | 
tain of a company —that I had been employed in foreign ser-| 
vice — had reaped laurels, and that, on my way home, I had | 
put up at the house of Medora’s father — an old, retired philos- | 
opher — that there I had seen Medora — that we had loved, and 
that our wedding day had been fixed. Every circumstance 
was distinetly traced on my brain. Brandon, too—he was my 
lieutenant, and now I could plainly understand that he was en- 
deavoring to become my rival. Memory did her perfect work, 
up to the moment when I was first seized with madness. Yes, 





I remembered that the false and designing Brandon had invit- 
ed me, one evening, to visit the wise woman, Arnan Haggedy. 
Irecollected that she then presented me with a cordial in a 
thimble, but after that I could recollect nothing! My suspi- 
cions of the old woman were confirmed by the late escape of 
Brandon from the hut. I sprang forward and seized the old | 
woman by the throat. Ishook her violently in my wrath. She | 
screamed, and Brandon made his appearance. He drew his} 
sword, and attempted to stab me. 

‘ False-hearted coward!’ cried I. 





‘Tam no longer a drivel- 
ler. My reason is restored,and vengeance follows.’ 

He cowered, and would have fled. I seized him by the arm, 
and hurled him down the steep before us. g, 


He rolled, yelling, | 


. ; ih: ‘ | 
that society was nothing but a large flap-jack, that is not com- 


“gee it has been turned upside down. One of the most| 
| 


. . | 
plaustble of the many schemes that are engendered for the pur- | 


| 
| 
| 


pose of equalizing our species is universal education. At first 
view of this subject the plan appears feasible enough. We all | 


acknowledge that education is not only a good thing, but also| 
a very important thing. But the advocates of universal educa- | 
tion tell us that knowledge must be divided in equal portions | 
among the people, in order that one need not possess more ad-| 
vantages than another. For this purpose, those seminaries in 
which the higher branches of learning are taught, must be cut 
up intd ordinary schoolhouses, and distributed at equal dis-| 
tances throughout the country; by which means all classes 
will enjoy an opportunity to acquire a moderate share of learn- 
ing, and one man will know exactly as muchasanother. Here 
an objection arises. We do not discover that all persons who| 
have an opportunity, even now, to acquire an education, avail | 
themselves of the privilege. Many of them consider scholar-| 
ship as beneath the dignity of a man who has broad shoulders, | 
|sturdy limbs, and can handle a six foot cudgel. Education | 
then must be forced upon the refractory. Such, I am inform-| 
ed, is the plan. That men possess wills and inclinations, is not 
regarded as any impediment in the way of hoisting them up| 
by main force to the proper level. | 

Ifihey will not consent to qualify themselves for enjoying| 





liberty and equal distinction with their more ambitious coun-| 
trymen, they must be compelled to rise. This might be as un- 
\comfortable a position to many persons as was that of the| 





| 

1 Dutch governor’s culprits, who were hung up by a rope around | 
|| the middle, on Gibbet Island, where they were left to swing in \| 
the air, their head and heels being at full liberty to bob up and |) 
down at the pleasure of the wind, and as the struggles of the | 


| 





tothe very bottom. He was seen nomore. By this time Me-| 
dora was come up. She saw, by the expression of my eyes, that | 
Iwas ‘myself again.’ She gave a loud scream of joy, and | 
while attempting to rush to my arms, sunk upon the ground. | 
The old woman came with trembling officiousness to assist in | 
gesturing her, in order to deprecate my anger. As scon as}| 
Medora was able to walk —‘ Come,’ said I, ‘let us bring tis 


| 
| 


| 
wretch to the confessional.’ Even now, when I seized her, a| 
thimble which she had just offered me fell from her hand, and || 
aliquor of a deadly hue, and thick with poisonous juices, was | 
spilled upon the floor! Tell me, woman, is not this a madden- || 
ing draught?’ 
Affrighted and half confounded, Arnan Haggedy confessed 

that she had been bribed by Brandon to destroy me. 
given mea drangt 
‘Six months!’ 





| 
it of deadly poison, six months before. 
interrupted Medora. ‘That was the time, | 
Eugene, that you came to our house, with a flushed brow and | 


wildness in your eyes. We were obliged to shut you up in the 


| 
She had idren and convey them to school? For my part, I am not yet | 
| 


victim made either end preponderate. 


ANSWER. 


O rHInk not, husband, that my heart 
Hath ever blamed thee with its pain ; 
Dearer and closer still thoumart, 
As happiness and being wane. 


°T is true I left my father’s home, 
And left it freely, too, for thee ; 

And thou, in sunshine or in gloom, 
Hast been the universe to me. 


°T is true that we are poor — too poor ; 
But there ’s a joy in poverty, 

And [ had chosen all before ; 
How can I murmur, then, at thee ? 


°T is true that pallid is my brow ; 
Sorrow, ’t is true, is in my eye ; 

°T is true that I am wasting now, 
But in thy arms ’t is joy to die. 


Come, twine thine arms about me, love ; 
Ill lay my head upon thy breast, 

And calmness on thy heart shall move, 
Lulling its fountains unto rest. 


And I will sing to thee the song 

By which my virgin heart was won, 
Till thou again shalt dwell among 

Those joys which now, alas! are gone. 


And when our life shall faint away, 
Like the sad cadence of the strain, 

As twin stars at the break of day, 
Together we will calmly wane. 


THE BACHELOR'S REVERIES, 








But it is replied that the compulsory process will be applied | 


only to children. Surely the case is not altered. For if pa- 


rents are to be compelled to send their children to school as'/| 
soon as they arrive ata certain age; if they may be torn, by | 
force, from their arms, the weight of the law falls upon the}| 


| 
The parent has no long- | 
er any control over his own child. The mother is robbed of} 
her young, whom, perhaps, for good reasons of her own, she is | 
not yet prepared to entrust in the hands of another. Nay, | 


would it not be a wise regulation to send a vehicle through the | 


parents and not upon their offspring. 


streets on the plan of the dog-cart, to catch all the stray chil-| 


convinced that liberty and equality should be forced upon peo- | 
ple against their wills. I always imagined that condition ot| 
| ™ “ P " | 
| society to be the most happy where the variety of stations and | 


. > +e . | 
|employments afforded the greatest number of opportunities for 


NUMBER IIL 
Original. 


| | recotiecr reading in Madam de Stael a sentiment something 
| like this — that ‘any one may be original, if he will follow those 
| trains of thought arising from his peculiar habits of mind, and 
|the circumstances of his condition.’ It is worthy of attention. 
It is only one out of many of the fine ideas scattered over the 
pages of that eloquent female — gems they are of rarest lustre 
and imperishable beauty. The fact that so few, even among 
men of cultivated minds and much information, follow indepen- 
dently their peculiar manner of thinking and feeling, and teach 
the lessons of wisdom and truth suggested by their observation 


and experience, I think is the chief reason why so many writ- 


| 


= . > 2 i . Ze . . //inos, beautiful in stvle ct in sentime a1 
edifice where you found yourself after the phrenzy had left||each man to follow the bent of his own genius and particular ||'8* beautiful in style and correct in sentiment, fail for any 


you.’ ' | 
‘What are the properties of thy damnable liquor?’ said [ to} 


the old woman. | 


|inclination. Until the tastes and dispositions of men can bere-| 
| duced to one common standard, some will pursue the paths of| 


| literature much farther than others; and in view of the sub- 


length of time to please the fancy and interest the heart.— 
They hardly survive their authors. They are read but once. — 


| They have no distinctive character. There are many books on 


‘It generally ensures death to him who drinks,’ said she. || ject of curbing the aspiring genius of some, and compelling the || °¥* shelves that are written so much alike, and have such a re- 


‘But in a few rare cases, it produces only madness and forget-| 
fulness. If one survive under its effects for the space of six) 
months, he will wholly recover.’ | 

‘Treacherous woman!’ exclaimed I. ‘ Now shalt thou die,’ | 
and I jerked her toward the edge of a steep precipice. | 

‘Not now, Eugene!’ cried Medora, ‘ Not in this happy hour. | 
O! if my worstenemy were to demand my whole fortune, I 
could yield it into his hands without a sigh, at this moment —| 
for my only treasure is restored. Spare her then, Eugene. | 
Let her livefind repent!’ 

I relaxed my hold on the wret€hed woman, and turned my 
ardent gaze upon my now well-remembered Medora, 
ed to her suggestions of mercy, 


I yield- 


And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue! 


We descended the mountain hand in hand; but Medora was) 


no longer the forward instructress, the open and undisguised 


lover, No. She shrunk timidly from before my expanded in-| 


telligence, and blushed when I spoke to her. Instead of lay- 
ishing upon me the tender epithets, and cherishing me with the 
unrestrained affection of woman, she closed the dewy leaves of 
her loving heart, like the night-blowing cereus at the rising of 
the sun. 


Bat the time was fast approaching when her maiden pride 


and virgin coyness should yield to the transports of wedded 
bliss. Joy pervaded her father’s mansion on my recovery. The 
witch was never exposed — but Medora and I stood up before 
the altar and became one. 
dora! Never was man more blessed than Eugene! 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 


Original. 





IN taking a view of the multitude of reforms, regenerations and 
revolutions which are daily set on foot among us, a plain com- 
Mon sense man like myself would be very apt to form an idea 


2 | 
Never was woman loved like Me- 


| dull intellects of others, the only question that appears unsolvy- 
| 


led is, whether it is more agreeable to be kicked up stairs or to 
|be kicked down. 








SONG, 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 





Original. 


Tuy anguished bosom heaves no sigh, 
So well it can its woes control ; 
Yet, gentle angel, how thine eye 


With its calm sadness racks my soul! 


I brought thee from thy father’s home, 





To wed with want and wretchedness ; 
And dost thou to my bosom come, 
And him who made thee wretched, bless 2 


In all but love, how poor we are! 

And thou wast born and recked in ease — 
And I — forgive me, gentle Star! 

And bless me with one smile of peace. 


And thou art dying! — Well, too well 
I see Death’s mark upon thy brow ; 

Thine eyes the fatal message tell, 

| That I must lose thee, even now. 

| 

| O love, reproach me not! too hard 

| Are now my own stern thoughts to bear — 

That I thy peace of mind have marred, 

And dimmed the jewel that [ wear. 


Come, sing to me as thou didst sing 
Ere life had grown all grief and pain, 
Till wo no more to me shall cling, 
And I shall be a bey again. 


Perhaps we may be happier, 

And hours of joy and gladness see ; 
If not — O, death were better far 

Than one reproachful look from thee! 














| 
eae — | 
| 
| 


\\ its. 


| semblance to each other in form and feature, that if it were not 
| for the title-page, we should suppose they were from the same 
| person —the offspring of one parent. Now I like what we call 
\a ‘favorite author,’ to whom I can go ina dull and tired hour 
,as to an old friend, and warm up my ideas and refresh my spir- 
O, I do love a well worn book, with my pencilled margin, 


and its passages of beauty and wit as familiar to me as my name. 


|| When we read a work professing to be original, our object is 
| not so much to accumulate knowledge, to discover new truths, 
| as to see how truths familiar to us from childhood appear, color- 
ll ed by the associations, prejudices, and passions of the writer. 

| It is not simply truth we wish to see in the ‘still air of de- 
| lightful studies,’ as we often dosce it in dry abstractions and 
} vague generalities, but embodied as it were in humanity, and 
speaking to us with the heart of one like ourselves. It is not 
|\the man’s book we wish te read, but the man himself. We 


|| want to know all about hin. We want to know how he thought 





/ e 2 
| and felt on great truths that concern our interest and happiness 
+! ¥ . e 
|| here and hereafter, as beings of one common nature — how he 


ti ae . 
| was affected by the present condition of existence. When we 


} can have this privilege, it gives us a secret satisfaction, and in- 
} spires a solemn joy, as though we were listening to the respon- 
|; ses of some ancient oracle. 

| Why, it is trying to one’s patience, and cruel enough too, to 
ibe obliged to dwell for hours over some great work, when it 
|seems all the while as though it were written purposely to be 
| published and read — where the subjects wear a staid and formal 
look, and the streams of argument and feeling are received into 
| of appearing as the outbreaking of the hidden fountains of 
| thought, of deep, spontaneous, inexpressible emotion, as though 
| the act of composition were a relief, and not a mere effort — as 
| though the ethereal spirit in the heart's inmost sanctuary, in- 
tra penetralia Veste, were holding high communion with truth 
and virtue, and found strange delight in the utterance of deep 
jand tender feeling. It was said of Burke that he talked not 
because he wanted to, but because he could not help it. This 
is eminently true of many parts of his writings, especially of 


| mechanical reservoirs, and become cold and stagnant — instead 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 








his‘ Reflections and Letters on the French Revolution and a regi- 
cide peace.’ They are not mere truth, but glowing, living truth 
—‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ Thou friend 
of truth and virtue —thou lover of moral symmetry and order 
— great moral architect — I reverence thee ; fit to repair the 
temple, to rebuild its falling columns and decaying arches. 

It is the characteristic of trne genius to be able to present 
intellectual and moral truths under new and striking combina- 
tions, clad in a drapery from its own native wardrobe, and 
adorned with gems from its own exhaustless mines, and animat- 
ed with its own indwelling spirit—to show us our nature with 
its warm affections, and ardent hopes, and high aspirations — 
our life with its smiles and tears, its joys and sorrows, its curi- 
ously checkered scenes, opposite shades and colors — mosaic 
work indeed, in forms to thrill the heart; as though each 
thought, each emotion, each object, each event, were some liv- 
ing thing that, obedient to his wand, moved to and fro beneath 
the spell of the master spirit— to touch with a nice hand that 
harp, the soul, and call forth the sleeping music there — richer, 
sweeter harmonies, I ween, than those of Orpheus, who, as he 
mourned his beloved Eurydice, ‘suspended hell and took with 
ravishment the thronging audience ’ — that we should listen as 
though another self had spoken of our past thoughts and ac- 
tions, ‘ of joys departed, never to return.’ 








SCOTT. 


SUGGESTED ON READING HIS POEMS. 





Original. 





No more will wake the minstrel’s song 

Which oft the words of joy has spoken ; 
The spirit which inspired has gone ; 

The harp is hushed — its strings are broken ; 
But yet the sounds have not yet flown ; 
Each echoing heart revives the tone. 


Remembrance of Vich Alpine’s land, 
The grateful mind will fondly cherish ; 

Nor, while exists Loch Katrine’s strand, 
Will thought of Ellen Douglas perish ; 

And e’en amid thy walls, Melrose, 

The poet’s memory will repose. 


And, when we think on Flodden Field, 
There haughty Marmion stands arrayed ; 

Here Rokeby’s lords their tribute yield ; 
Lord of the Isles, I see thy shade ; 

All bow before a hallowed shrine : 

Illustrious Scorr — the altar ’s thine. 


True, thou art gone — but yet thy name, 
While genius lives, shall e’er be known ; 
More lasting far thy virtuous fame, 
Than lofty piles of sculptured stone : 
When future ages time shall see, 


Thy country’s fame shall live in thee. Ws 8.2. 


Pn] 


A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK ‘SEVENTH. 











Original. 





— — — — — you sit by the fire, 


And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol.’ 
Coriolanus. 


Washington, January 230, 1835. 


LittLe wars and rumors of wars have been agitating the town, 
as well as big wars and rumors of wars. 
licosities and belligerencies in the private as well as in the pub- 
lic circles. Fashion and France have vied with each other to 
keep the good Washingtonians in hot water, so that between 
the two we are well nigh parboiled. As fashionable feuds are 
more interesting to the divers for pea:ls than French feuds can 
be supposed to be, I will even detail the grievance which has 
occurred ‘to mar the festivities of the occasion,’ as the news- 
papers have it. Early in the week, cards were issued to sub- 
scribers and ladies, inviting them to the frst of a series of as- 
semblies, to be given at Carusi’s Saloon, on Wednesday evening. 


Accordingly the usual notes of preparation fcr an event so im-|! rather corded to an old horse, looking as if he had been ¢ turned || 


portant were being made all over the city —and white kids, 
paradise plumes, bouquetieres, opera hats, pumps, tights, silk 


There have been bel- || 


ed into an assembly room for our delectation, and the realization 
of our fondly cherished hopes, which have been so long matur- 
ing. 

Private parties occurring in the mean-time, and sundry invita- 
tions contemporancously issuing for some weeks ahead, served 
to dull the keen edge of our disappointment, and brought the 
paraphernalia provided for the assemblies into immediate requi- 
sition and use. Mrs. Secretary C——— gave a second party 





for the season, and again assembled in her ample rooms all the 
tasteful, and fashionable, and beautiful, and tasteless, and pass- | 
able, and beautiless, of the party-going community of Washing- 
ton. The same glister and parade, the same whirling of waltz- | 
ers, and eating of sandwiches, and imbibing of roman punch, | 
and playing of eucher, and whist, and brag, and loo — charac- | 
terized this as almost all other Washington parties; and we 
came home again, and said we had been at that most delightful 
of all parties, at Mrs. Secretary C———’s. The novelty of the 
evening was a fair Kentuckian — Miss M. Jeanfil, who is to} 
spend only a few days at the metropolis, where she was once al 
She was all life and animation, and whether in | 


reigning belle. t 
the cotillion, the waltz, the promenade, the gay laughing circle, 
or the after supper galopade, she was the star of the ascendant 





during the whole evening. I was amused with her ‘Hurrah 
: | 
for old Kentuck !’ with which she greeted an old acquaintance | 


from that state of queer ones, whom by chance she met in the 
crowded saloon at Mr. C.’s. As a clever Yankee said to me, 
while she was waltzing, gallopping, and quadrilling it all in a 
breath, as if her whole soul were intent upon giving as many | 
motions as possible, in a given space, to her little person, ¢ Did n't 
she go it to kill?’ O my dear fellow, if you want to see sights, 
you must come to Washington during a session of Congress. 





Tue Drama, HeRE.— Since my last, Herr Cline has con-| 
cluded a very successful engagement at the National. He is a} 
| most graceful perforiner on the elastic cord, and his stilt horn- 
| pipe is inimitable. Maywood, the manager, has been running 
through his line of characters, the best of which are his Scotch 
impersonations. I never saw a better hit than his Caleb Bal- 
derstone, in the dramatized novel of Walter Scott, ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor.’ 
family attachment of that faithful old servant of the Ravens- 


The sententious worldly wisdom and loyal 


wood House were depicted with a fidelity rarely to be observed 





upon the stage. 
| most lamentable failure, truly. His Shylock was better, and 


Maywood tried Giles Overreach, but it was a 


| his De Valmont worse. Abbott is now the star at the National. 
| You have had him in Boston, I believe. He has not drawn 
| large houses here, and is to remain only for a week. He is cer- 
| tainly a most talented and chaste performer, and deserves a 


| better reception than he has met with here. The other evening 


la Mrs. Lanchanten, the lady of a New York merchant of the | 
| first respectability, who lost his all at the late conflagration, was 
advertised to appear at the National theatre, and play several 
| compositions upon the pedal harp, for her own benefit. In 
| Washington, licenses for exhibitions of all kinds, rents of rooms, 
| and other expenses, are so enormous, that this estimable lady, 
| who was disposed to convert the accomplishment which has un- 
| til now been her diversion and amusement into a means of sup- 
| port, was advised by her friends to accept the proposal made 
| her by the manager of the theatre, to appear there one night, 


|crowded audience assembled, and the lady was induced to re- 
main for one mere night. She played with much taste and 
skill, and appeared quite self-possessed during the whole of the 
| untried scene to which she had, from motives so excellent, sub- 
| jected herself. We are still expecting the Woods, who we learn 


are yet in Philadelphia. They seem to have been making sad 





havoc among you in Boston; your papers and gnagazines give 


| strong evidence of deranged wits and perverted intellects aris- | 


jing from ‘La Somnambula.’ I expect to hear, by private advi- 


|| ces, as soon as we get such a thing as a letter mail here again, 
|| that about two thirds of the people of the good old tramontane 
!| city have had their heads shaved. 

i Wasuincroniana.— A novel set-out just passed by my win- | 
|}dow. It has been snowing here all day, and there is something | 
l\ like a shadow of sleighing on the ground. A half dozen ur- 


Be . : : 
_— have fitted up a crockery ware crate, into which they 
| 


have bundled themselves, and which they have harnessed or 


| out to die,’ and had now been reclaimed from the highway, pro | 
\|hac vice. This wretched animal they are goading on with a 


stockings, and epaulettes, were as thick as scattered leaves|/ couple of poles, and—there! the career has struck against Mr. 


strewing the shady walks of Vall’ Ambrosa, by Monday eve ; and 
before twenty-four more hours had elapsed, every four wheeled 
vehicle in this great city was engaged for the eventful occasion. 


the highest point of all our greatness ’—of expectation — like 
him we were doomed to experience ‘a frost, a killing frost,’ and 


I Patrick Flemming’s sign-post, and the crew are all scrambling | 
| in the snow, yelling and shouting like mad. There are some | 
i| queer customs in Washington, which I have never witnessed or | 
Just as we had, like the unfortunate Cardinal Wolsey, ‘ touched |! heard of existing in any other part of our country. When one || 
H dies, there is a crape hung upon the lock or handle of the door, | 
‘on the outside. This I have repeatedly observed, as I passed | 


Boston, which is a proof of good taste and sound judgment, — 
> > se q yrress are r dai " bic ” 

The two houses of Congress are now daily thronged with spec- 

tators, and the gallery of the representatives’ hall is constantly 

filled with ladies, with whom it is the favorite lounge ; in that 

of the senate — the chamber being smaller — conversation can- 


not be so freely indulged in. Beside —senators do not make 
so frequent visits to their fair visiters while in the gallery,as do 


the less dignified but more gallant reps. a 


THE LOOKER ON.—NO, JIL 


Original. 


— — nihil estab omni 
| Parte beatuin. — Horace. 
WE promised in our last lucubration, dear reader, to disclose 
to thee our old-fashioned opinions upon the contents of the 
Token —an annual which may be taken as a very fair sample 
of that class of publications, and which seems to claim partic- 
ular notice, from being purely, both in matter and embellish. 
ment, a national work —‘ the first annual,’ observes the editor 
in his preface, ‘and the only highly embellished book, issued 
from the American press, which could claim entire indepen- 
dence of foreign aid.’ On that very account, perhaps, we should 
be the more anxious to detect the faults of the present number 
— in the hope that its fature volumes may go forth to the world 
upon a full equality with those from the British press. 

It would be well for our writers to remember that we have 
not yet attained to undoubted eminersze in literature. The 
truth, however unpalatable, must be told ; and if we quietly sit 
down, and fold our hands in supreme self-complacency, under 
the impression that nothing more is requisite, we immediately 
shut the door against all farther improvement. Each contrit u- 
tor to our annuals and periodicals should feel that our literary 
character as a nation depends more or less upon his own indi- 
vidual exertions — and therefore he should be most careful to 
allow no production of his pen to meet the public eye, until he 
is assured that it is beyond the reach of legitimate criticism. 

Of the engravings in the Token, it is almost impossible to 
speak too highly. They are unquestionably in the first style of 
the art. It may perhaps be considered as savoring of hyper- 
criticism and a desire to find fault at all hazards, to suggest 
that rich baubles are scarcely characteristic in the ears of the 
fair puritan pilgrim; and that the mother, who forms the mid- 
dle figure in the group of ‘the emigrants’ adventure,’ appears 
These 


defects, however — if defects they be — are chargeable on the 


to be coolly holding up her child to entice the panther. 


painter rather than on the engraver. 

| ‘New Year’s Day,’ by Miss Sedgwick, though not one of the 
happiest efforts of the fair and gifted authoress, is a pretty lit- 
tle tale, told in a natural and easy style, though without any 
deep interest. 

‘The Fair Pilgrim,’ by W. L. Stone, is a mournful but well 
told narrative — tale it cannot be called, for it contains little in- 
cident and no plot. 
which cannot fail to engage — perchance improve — the read- 
We should suppose the author capable of higher 


There is a touching interest about it, 


er’s mind. 


| efforts. 
and divide the profits of the house. A very good but not a}! 


‘ Spring,’ by J. G. Percival, is a sweet little piece of desertp- 
tion, but not entirely faultless. It bears traces of haste. His 
‘Youth Recalled,’ nearer the end of the volume, is more wor- 
thy of the author. 
sition, abounding in beautiful images. 

‘ The Bride,’ by Mrs. Sigourney, like almost every thing else 
written by this sweet singer, is a beautiful, truly beautiful little 


It may be called a faultless piece of compo- 


poem —as is also the ‘Conquerors of Spain,’ among the last 
in the collection; there isa tenderness, a delicacy, an elevation 
of thought and sentiment about the compositions of this fair 
authoress, which few other writers of the present day possess. 
Why does she confine her great talents to fugitive pieces ? 

‘I will forget thee,’ by B. B. Thatcher.- This might have 
been a pretty piece of sportive humor, had the writer been 
willing to bestow a little more care upon it, and a little less at 
We found some difficulty —nay, we attempted in 


vain — to sean the following lines: 


fectation. 


Would bury the one limb whieh the Britis bled — 
To walking in a grave-yard; and a line procure — 
| And take medicine and money, and go then 


To Italy, and so push on tor Padang, or 
Smyrna, and return ace mplished, and at Lyrn. 


‘The First Frost of Autumn,’ by the editor, is a little piece 
full of elegant description, through which breathes a fine poetic 
spirit. 

‘Wealth and Fashion,’ is a tale full of improbable incidents, 

‘and though sufficiently well told as far as the language and dia- 
jlogue are concerned, is spun out to an unnecessary length. — 


to learn that our managers had quarrelled with Carusi — and so | through the streets. The paraphernalia of funerals here is ex- |} The moral is a very good one. 
farewell to all hope of balls and dances, and routs and galas for || tremely pompous and showy. The undertaker and his assist- 
the Winter! But with despair came hope —and before the sun | ants, as well as the coachmen, wear long weepers of white cam- |} well clothed, and presented in an interesting light. It should 
set that had risen upon a state of things so inauspicious, the '| bric streaming from their hats—and there are myriads of fol-|| be the aim of every writer thus to mix the wfi/e and the dulce. 


managers were already in successful treaty for the theatre, the 


|lowers at every funeral. This custom, so inappropriate to * 


pit of which we are now told is to be boarded over and convert- || scene so solemn and sacred, is nearly if not quite worn out in | 





j 


‘ Life beyond the Mountains,’ is a beautiful religious thought, 


‘The Magic Spinning Wheel,’ by J. K. Paulding, is an 
amusing fairy tale, related in a gay and easy manner, and 
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conveys an exc ellent moral lesson to all incipient housekeep- 
ers, Who are more inclined to dream over volumes of mawkish 
mock sentiment than to attend to more important matters. 

‘ Wreck at Sea,’ by H. F. Gould, is a very fair piece of com- 
position, putting one or two unmusical lines out of the ques- 
tion. Why does she make Death call his a ‘being unlawful ?’ 
We think the same author not quite correct in the ‘ Wandering 


Pole, ene the halting limb 
The arm of the Russian had given to him. 

The arm of the Russian might have caused his limb to halt, 
put certainly did not give him a halting limb. The phrase 
may perhaps be defended by citing the vulgar expression, ‘Ill 
give you a black eye!’— but we suppose Miss Gould would 
cancel thank us for so unclassical an authority. With this 
sole exception, we should say the poem was very prettily writ- 
ten. 

‘The Young Phrenologist,’ by John Neal. It is to be la- 
mented that this author should throw a veil over his undoubted 
talents, by indulging in the coarse wit and unnatural style 
which pervade the tale before us. Double entendre and indel- 
icate allusion might have been acceptable to the grosser taste 
of the Swift and Sterne school, but they certainly do not con- 
form to the Tefinement of modern literature, which, influenced 
by the gradual increase of female writers and female readers, 
has been pruned and trained into its present delicate propor- 
tions. Least of all can this exceptionable style be admissible 
jn a publication, the professed object of which seems to guar- 
antee its services in the cause of morality, no less than of 
amusement. 

‘Horrors of a Head Dress.’ 
well sustained. 

‘Spirit of Poesy,’ by I. McLellan, Jr., is a very delightful 
poem. 


Well begun, but not equally 


Above thee the old oak uprears, 
is, however, scarcely admissible. 
without an object after it; it would be quite as good English to 


say, 
me Beneath thee the firm rock supplies. 


‘Pilgrimage to the White Mountains,’ by Grenville Mellen, | 
is well described ; the incidents, however, are too few, and of | 
too little importance, though the author has made the most of | 


them — and it is no slight praise to say that he has woven a| 
tolerably fair texture out of such unpromising threads. His || 
‘Last of the Household,’ isa very beautiful poem. It is a pity 
that any one who could write thus should have laid before the 
public eye the rhymes headed, ‘1 71] think of that.’ The piece 


is intended for a specimen of light, payne humor, but is a fail- | 


ure. ‘Non omnia possumus omnes,’ is an aphorism which al! |; 


should remember, and we have before us as good a proof of its || 


What does he mean by 


truth as could be desired. 
A gaze, sad some, but steady — 


Is some, after all, of a question ? 


If by ‘some’ is meant ‘ somewhat,’ as we shrewdly suspect, it 
is certainly not English. We beg pardon — we mean it is not} 
such English as we learned in our youth. We presume it is, 
one of the many late improvements of fashion. Although we| 
admit that much licence my be allowed in this style of com- 
position, we think the terms ‘empirage’ — ‘ starey ’— ‘ darey,’ | 
cannot well be classed among the most happy specimens of | 
word-coining ; and we found it impossible to give a similar | 
sound to ‘boas’ and ‘ more’s,’ which we perceive are intended || 
to rhyme together. Mr. Mellen is a fine poet, but humor is 
not his forte. 

‘The three Sceptres,’ by Mrs. 8. J. Hale, is a very delight- 
ful little poem — characterized by a great deal of vigor and || 
beauty. 

‘Blanche and Isabel,’ by H. F. Gould, is an interesting story, 
abounding in incident; the style good, and the plot well dev el-|| 
oped. Some tale manufacturers would have so applied the 
wire-drawing process to these incidents, that they would have | 
filled a volume or two. 

‘The Muse and the Album,’ by J. L. Gray. Written in a} 
gay and easy style —not much to praise, not much to blame. | 


And vases looking more like glue-pots ! 
And then their Cupids, O, their Cupids! 


We may say of this specimen of rhyme, in the words of the || 


same poem, 
Her choler rose up, 
And at the rhymes she turned her nose up! 


morceau, which appeared very well, in prose, in the third vol-|| 
ume of the Pearl. 
‘May Pole of Merry Mount,’ is a very well written sketch. 


There is a strength and spirit occasionally in the dialogue, || 


which reminded us of Sir Walter Scott. 


‘Early Days,’ by 1. McLellan, Jr., is very sweet and natural. 
We mention it, however, principally that we may allude to a 
defect which, in our old-fashioned opinion at least, ought not to 
be tolerated. A writer now-a-days scarcely dares to call him- 
self a poet, until he has learned to commence every verse by 


‘Uprears’ cannot be used || 


doubling the first sentence. We marvel that a poet of Mr. || see Washington before you. 
McLellan’s genius should have allowed himself to be led away 
by the multitude, and so begin every stanza with 


T hat 1 hone come unexpe necindly, 
|I plainly perceive. Indeed, I foreknew it—but I have impor- 
| tant business with you, and such as would neither admit of de- 
lay nor the publicity of a herald.’ 

Mrs. Sykes trembled like an aspen, and looked first at her 
husband and then at her daughter in evident dismay. 


I remember, I remember. 


Simple readers, like ourself, would have credited his ‘ assur- 
ance’ of remembrance, without giving him the trouble to make 
it ‘doubly sure.’ The same objection applies to the ‘Fountain || 
y ) ap} ‘evidently wishing to gain the good will of one whom he had so 
Eyes,’ by B. B. Thatcher — 
| much cause to fear. 


Those fountain eyes, those fountain eyes. | 


| — . 
‘ton, ‘ when it is considered that I have been en the move for 


‘You look much altered, sir,since I saw you last,’ said Sykes, 


‘It would be singular if I were not altered,’ replied Washing- 


Mr. J. H. Mifflin, also, within the space of nine lines, has six 


Senos exeneadll his tenders three months past—sleeping in my clothes, and so harassed, 


that I have scarcely had time to eat a mouthful of victuals.’ 


I love you, flowers —I love you, flowers! . ba ie 
sd Siac ‘If you could. only leave this way of life,’ said Mrs. Sykes, 





This is a style of composition which was almost unknown to} 
the bards who figured in our young days, or known only to|| ‘ Never!’ cried the undaunted guest, striking his hand upon 
those of inferior rank. In the frankness of our nature, we || the table with an energy that made the women start —‘ never 
found it difficult to account for such reiterated assertions, and || | will I sheathe my sword until the British either leave our shores 
at length came to the conclusion that the reading world had || or establish their government here. Never will I leave my dan- 
become wondrous incredulous. | gerous employment until the laws are firmly established, and 
‘The Minister’s Black Veil’ is an excellent narrative, and | || there is nothing more that I can do.’ 
no less excellently related. | The energy with which these words were delivered struck 
‘Constance Allerton,’ by Miss Leslie. A few incidents of) the listeners with awe, and no one presumed to reply for some 
slight interest spread over thirty-five pages. || time. At length, however, the conversation became general, 
{t may seem ungallant to dismiss a fair lady so abruptly, but || although with much doubt and hesitancy on the part of the fam- 
in truth when people arrive at our time of life—though we | ily. 
are certainly not over sixty, fair reader — they begin to remem- | | When bed-time arrived, Washington was lighted to a cham- 
ber that it is more important to convey a moral briefly, and thus | ber directly over the pantry, and in a few moments eve ry ene 
more forcibly, than to boast of being the author of a formidable || was apparently buried in sleep. But it was not so in reality, — 
looking article, half of which is never read, or if read, regret-|, There was no repose for the guilty mind of Sykes. Being him 
ted by the reader as so much valuable time wasted. It is an||self a man of loose principles and artful disposition, he always 
absurd mistake to suppose that conciseness and elegance are|, suspected something wrong —and there were substantial rea- 
incompatible. The most interesting pieces are those in which 
the attention of the reader is kept alive throughout, and in These reasons will develope 
| which he never feels that what he is reading is introduced ‘ vi}! themselves in the course of the narrative. 


venturing to look up, ‘it would be better for your health.’ 


| 
| 


|sons why the visit of Washington, at this particular juncture, 


should give him great uneasiness. 


The hour of mid- 
}et armis,’ for the sake of filling the page. Miss Leslie can night had arrived — and while the guilty Sykes was lying half 
write well, let her only be less sparing of the pruning-knife. || awake in his comfortless bed, he was aroused by hearing a slight 

Farewell for the present, gentle reader; thoushalt hear from||tinkling below stairs. He hastily arose, and seizing a light 





A beautiful little |! 


us again in a week — peradventure a fortnight —if any thing | which he had left burning, descended to the ground floor. He 
occur which the Looker on may deem interesting to thee. | paused and listened. He traced it 
‘to the pantry, where were kept, not only meat and vegetables, 
He crept 
The door was ajar, and, upon peep- 





Again he heard the sound. 





| 


‘but also pies, pans of milk, and flitches of bacon. 


| softly toward the pantry. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 


BY A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION, 





ing in, Sykes beheld Washington, completely dressed, and bus- 


| ily engaged in filling his pockets with the cold potatoes which 
Original. ||had been left that day at dinner. 

—_— |\rushed into the pantry, and demanded of his guest what he 
|| THe house of old Peter Sykes stood near the line between the || meant by plundering the house at midnight. 





Fired with indignation, he 


neutral ground and the British encampment. His house was|) ‘If you had asked for the potatoes , said Sykes, ‘ you might 


passed by Major Andre, just before his capture. It was a small) have had them — but to steal from me in this manner is unpar- 
Several small | | donable, although you were the King of England, instead of’ 


| outhouses peeped out from behind the large walnut trees which || 


red building, with a kitchen ‘ built out’ upon it. 


‘Silence !’ exclaimed Washington in a voice of authority, 
nearly surrounded the cottage ; and a pleasant green in front, ea stamping his foot on the brick pavement, while a shade of 


\s skirted by lilacs and rose-bushes, gave the whole establishme nt | | strong displeasure crossed his martial features, and his haughty 
|| quite a pretty appearance. Old Sykes was a man of rather | ip curled with that contempt which it was accustomed to dis- 


A; \| | play whenever he was directly charged with theft. ‘ Recollect 
| American gene ‘rals in confidential enterprizes, which he had ac- || that I am acquainted with some of your treasonable practices, 


28] 
7 > — p | 
|| complishe -d to their satisfaction — probably more for the sake of| || and also recollect that it is in my power to take from you some- 


> Cc é > c t a | 
| the profit which would accrue to himself, than from any abstract | | thing that you value more than a few potatoes. The country 


| doubtful politics, yet he had sometimes been entrusted by the | 


|| principle of patriotism or desire to benefit his country. 


|; may *— 
The sun was}| : , 

|| She has given you no such authority — she will never con- 
jnearly gone down, but the shades of night had fallen prema- | 
‘ \| sent to it,’ interrupted Sykes —‘ so, put down the potatoes and 

] 
The wind roared through the ||" 
go to bed, or leave iny house.’ 


| ele ns — the sheeted rain came down as if there was no time to||> 


It was a dark, stormy afternoon in November. 


iturely upon forest and plain. 


|| ° ° . y . 
|| be lost—and the eattle fled for shelter to the rude hovels which. | | Perceiving that the old man was in earnest, Washington, who 
| in those troublesome times, were provided for them. 


| Sykes was sitting before a large fire, with his withered wife '| bowl of bread and milk, which was free ly accorded him. He 


were discoursing upon the || eat the bread and milk in dignified silence, for his thoughts 


never loved a broil, put down the potatoes, and begged for a 
j;and blooming daughter. They 

levents connected with the war, and earnestly expressing their |) WeTe far away from the present trifling seene — and having bid 
\| wishes that it would soon draw to a close. '| old Sykes good night, he retired once more to bed. 


| At length a low t tap was heard at the back door. 


| 
| Sykes arose | When Washington met the family at the breakfast table, on 


\|from his chair, and hurrying into the sink-room, opened the || the ensuing morning, his manner was wholly changed. His 
1} . a 
| It was evident that the ad- 
He was | venture of the preceding night had filled him with unpleasant 

| 


rude portal, and found a man, drenched with rain and pale w ith brow was heavy and thoughtful. 
|| | fatigue, waiting for the customary boon of hospitality. 
He did so—and in a moment he stood before | reflections. 
ithe blazing fire, and in the presence of Mrs. Sykes and her || could not but look with contempt upon a man who had denied 


| daughter. 


| invited to enter. He felt that his dignity had been insulted, and 


He had left his dripping great coat in the sink-room,|| him a few cold potatoes. Maria was, however, as assiduous in 
and his manly form, which was covered by a dress partly mili-|| her attentions to him, as if she wished to obliterate every re- 
Sykes 


lin stature, and on his bold, masculine features were imprinte d|| detected Washington in bestowing upon his daughter several 


| . . os . . ° 
|| tary, at once exc sited the interest of the females. He was ti ul membrance of the disagreeable affair from his mind. 


| those lines which bespeak a man familiar with danger and hard- ey nods and winks, and the jealous old man took it up in high 


ship. The stranger had scarcely seated himself before the fire,||dudgeon. But Washington had that morning fortified himself 


| when the daughter, who had been eyeing him for some time, '| with a full glass of gin and bitters, and felt his courage equal to 


| started suddenly on her feet, and exclaimed, ‘Father! it is||a contest with the crabbed old fellow. 





| Washington !’ Surprize, for a moment, held Mrs. Sykes in|} ‘Lf wish you would leave off noticing my darter!’ cried 
check, while Sykes himself started back and fixed a death-like || Sykes. 

| waze upon the man w hom he had admitted. It was evident that | ‘What will you do about it?’ cried Washington, boldly con- 
ae had no small share in the astonishment with which the old || fronting the old man, with a broad stare. 

man regarded his unexpected visiter. ‘Maria!’ cried he to his|| ‘1 "ll let you know what I ’ll do about it!’ 


im a great passion. 


said Sykes, rising 
daughter, ‘ you are mistaken — it cannot be !’ 
‘Yes, my old friend!’ cried the guest, rising with perfect ‘ Come, come, old man,’ said W ashington, with one of those 


good humor, and shaking Sykes heartily by the hand —‘ you benoveleet smiles which he could assume at pleasure —‘ you 
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know that your daughter loves me, and [ love her. Give us 
your blessing, old man, and let us become one from this hour.’ 

‘You think you have me in your power, eh?’ said the old 
man. 

‘[ will forgive you your trespasses,’ returned Washington, ‘ if 
you will sin no more ; otherwise, I will have you hung like a 
dog. Choose which you will.’ 

‘ But they say you have one wife already,’ said Sykes, much 
agitated. 

‘They say what is not true —or, if it is true, it makes ak 
little odds these troublesome times,’ said Washington, bestowing | 
a hearty smack on the cheek of the buxom Maria. Notwith-| 
standing that Washington was at this time over fifty years of 
age, Maria threw her arms around his neck, and joined in im- | 
ploring her father to grant his consent to their nuptials. The 
wife was more quick of speech than her husband, and immedi- | 
ately said, ‘ Daughter, it must not be. Although we would not 
offend your lover, as he is a man of great power and influence, 





|| Were her god-father, him of the trident, half as peaceable in 


and in any other frame, would seem only the bland and wel- 
come breath of Heaven, seems a chevauz de frise of cold knit- 
ting needles, each particular wire manned by blue devils, and 
sent, chilling, searching, through the pores. I shudder even 
now, to think of it, almost as violently as I did one Monday 
morning on board the brig Neptune, lying in Callao Bay. I 
had been on shore on the day preceding, but a course of reason- 
ing which should attempt to establish a connexion between my 
proceedings on Sunday, and my feelings on Monday, would be 
extremely uncharitable, to say the least. 

Her crew 


——— 
<a 


He was a monster among his compatriot horses — q Whale 
among small fish. He might have made headway with ease, 
under Daniel Lambert, but evidently affected to consider me 
but a fly upon his back. Like the carman’s horse who could 
‘draw any thing,’ be could draw an inference, and accordingly 
reasoned, that unless he carried weight he was not bound to 
carry at all. Old Reid, the veteran negro who has kept a liy. 
ery stable in Callao ‘ ander two or three administrations,’ at 
last obligingly lent him a flanker with his open hand, and of 
he started to my infinite terror. Isuddenly pulled in upon the 





Do n’t imagine the Neptune a man-o’-war. 


Never quailed at the voice of a luff, 
Or sneered when a middy appeared. 


disposition, 
Messmates hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea — 


would be an invitation to listen to the rehersal of very quiet 





yet I cannot endure that you should be taken from our aged 
arms, and carried into a distant land among strangers, even if | 
you were to become the bride of a king.’ 

Ere the old man had time to reply, the sash was raised, and a 
scraggy head was thrust in at the open casement. This vision 
seemed to be as unwelcome to Washington as to Maria and the || 
rest of the party. This head was covered, on three sides, with || 
long, black, coarse hair, which hung down like rope yarns. — 
The eyes were of a beautiful bottle green. The cheeks were 
sunken, and the lips of a livid whiteness. It was no lessa per- | 
son than the wife of Washington, and she declared to that effect. 
immediately. Our hero endeavored to drive her away, but Mrs. 
Washington was not to be put off so. 
the window, and, after bestowing several hearty slaps on the | 
cheeks of the enamored Maria, seized her husband by the hair 
of the head, and drew him out of the window. 
was never seen more at the Red House. ° 

This little anecdote of Washington was never published be- 
fore, although it was a common jest in the mouths of the whole 
American army, when I served. It may be needless to remind 
the reader that the hero of my tale was not, in the most distant 


manner, related to our general — the illustrious Father of his 
Country. No. He was one Peter Washington, belonging to. 
Passamaquoddy, a noted cow-boy and horse-thief, who was the || 
terror of all the farmers upon White Plains during the revolu- | 
tion — and the tories all stood in awe of him, as he had the key. 
to their proceedings, and could at any moment have delivered a 
dozen of them up to justice. It is supposed that the contempt- 
uous manner in which the British officers sometimes spoke of 
the rebel army is in part attributable to this same Peter Wash- 


| 
ington, who on many occasions passed himself off, among igno- 


rant strangers, for the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
army. It is said that he once carried his audacity so far as to 
meet a couple of British officers within the American lines, and | 
enter into a contract with them to deliver up the whole army 
for a barrel of rum. Such was the opinion entertained by the 
British of our counttymen at that time, that the spies really 
thought they were dealing with His Racsiiclion. But Peter 

happening to be hung the next day for some misdemeanor, the | 
cheat was discovered, and the barrel of rum and the American || 
army were saved. 








MY EQUESTRIAN TRIP TO LIMA. 


BY BENJAMIN FIFERAIL. 





Original. 


I. 


In which the author gets as far as Bona Vista. Reflections after a frolic. 
Peaceful character of the Neptune. Astonishment of the guns. Privi- 
leges of a green hand. Old sea-dogs laid up in ordinary. A lie. Negro | 
cachinations. A horse-laugh, and ground and lofty tumbling. Walls of 
Callao. Statistics of Marblehead. An allusion to Walter Scott’s charac- 
ters, in proof of the extensive reading of B. Fiferail. Pounding leather, 
and other matters — but not a word of Lima. 


Ir is the first glass a which a man staggers; he staggers after | 
And when the fumes of the alcohol have evap-| 


the others. 
orated, leaving only the sentiments, as an erudite vender of the 


delicious poison expressed it, one’s body is in a situation some-| 


what similar to that of a piece of junk, which tar has so long 


stimulated and protected, to the exclusion of air and water, that | 


the rope is nourished to death. Reader, wert thou ever on a 
spree? I, Benjamin Fiferail, never was— but —do n’t ask me 
to kiss the book on that. 
low would feel on the morning following. Starboard pocket 
in a state of collapse, larboard, ditto ditto— nothing on the| 
stomach of either save and except a few pieces of indigestible 
pocket furniture — indigestibie because incapable of conver- 
sion to cash, and too much time and use worn for a modest 
man to offer in pawn. The whole man in the blue stage— 
coppers hot — head of the apparent circumference of a harness 
cask — hands trembling like a piece of tolerably taut running 
rigging in a gale—and the nervous system in a state of un- 
wonted excitement. Every light air which on any other day, 


She bolted in through || 1 


Washington | 
|| officers and crew, and in short rejoiced in all the advantages, | 


. . | 
Ican, however, imagine how a fel-| 


storms and innocent perils. The Neptune carried six guns, 
but four of them were quakers. For the other two, when, one 
| day, the skipper took it into his head to blow the rust out of them, 
the very guns themselves seemed astonished at orders to put| 
| them tosuch an unwonted use. The cook, who was appointed | 
|captain of them both for the nonce, stood at the windlass with}, 
a coal nipped in the end of a long stick, to ‘touch them off. || 
|The way they talked would have frightened the belligerent 
| Buckeyes and Wolverines into good behavior, had they been} 
belligerents in 18—, and had the reports rung in their hearing. | 
| Iwas the youngest boy on board, and in the enjoyment of all) 
‘the youngest boy’s privileges. At sea I loosed and handed | 
| royals, rove the flying kite and stu’n-sail gear, handed the lee | 
| half of the to’ga’n-sails, and managed the bunt reef points of the 
topsails. In port I rode down the stays in a bowline, pulled the | 
| bow oar of the jolly boat, was at sea and in port the foot ball of 








| for which nine boys in ten who vegetate in small sea port towns | 


/ecut their mothers’ apron strings, and become entered apprenti-| 
;ces in manhood. But such boys, if they continue fellows of 
the sea, and do not, like me, commit felo de se, by killing a 
sailor, are the sprouts from which grow our masters and ane 
cargoes of merchant vessels, and not unfrequently, our mid-| 
dies, luffs and post captains. Small maratime towns are the | 
‘nurseries of seamen 
vice, they are laid me in ordinary — masters of vessels, retired | 
| upon a competence, and living a daily routine of comfortable 
busy idleness and independence. 
ticularly the ship news; watch the stocks from interest, and! 
\the markets from habit; keep the genealogy and whereabouts 
of every vessel belonging within a hundred miles; watch the| 


, and the docks in which, after years of ser- 


They read the papers, par- 


| sailsin the offing through their spy-glasses, and look at eclipses | 

and spots on the sun through the glasses of their quadrants. | 
Their speaking trampets and marlinspikes are becketed against 
| some ‘bulkhead’ in the house, the compass and chronometer |! 
are preserved for the love the owner bears them, and the com- 


| fortable pea jacket hangs in the hall —all as useless on shore || 


as fins to a pickled mackerel, but not to be parted with, never- 
| theless ; for they hang constant temptations to the rising gen-| 
eration of children, grand children or nephews, and will de- 

scend to them as heir-looms. 


{/men! 


Comfortable, retired old gentle- 
Theirs is the olium cum dignitate, to which every lad 
|| who would be a sailor, looks as the haven of his hopes—the | 
‘| end of life’s voyage. Tothe great number who reach it, let 
|| the profuse sprins\ing of the title of captain among the popula. | 

tion of the Atlantic seaboard — particularly that of New Eng- 
|| and, bear witness, 


| Idoyaw most wickedly from my course— where was 12 —| 
|| O, shivering after a frolic— I mean to say describing how one} 

‘| would shiver after such a misapplication of the animal Spirits | 

| God has given him. 

| it may well be supposed I felt no inclination to go to my every 

‘day duty. Therefore, when Captain Hawser, with a view to 
'send me to Lima, partie me if I was aecus! nal to backing a 
|| horse, I said without hesitation, ‘Yes, sir’ Heaven forgave, 
/me the lie, | know, for my neck was not broken in consequence | 
lof it. Had it been, the Pearl probably would not now number | 
me among its correspondents; because if Dr. Harrison had || 
discovered, the London Lancet had not then published the| 
fact, that a man with his neck broken, is nota gone case. 

If the hostler was amused at my climbing upon the horse on 
| the off side, he was more amused at the figure I cut when seat-| 
ijed. My legs one moment stuck out like two sides of an equi- 
lateral triangle, and the next clung to the horse’s side like a 
|| block strap. As to getting the animal under weigh, I did not 
know how to begin. ‘The captain’s riding whip I lost over 
the side as I descended into the boat — spurs I had none. By 
the way, of spurs. The South Americans wear such extensive 
ones, that, were their horse soldiers to dismount, and attempt 
what our militia officers call ‘locked step, single file, they 
could not without danger to their shins, keep within a hailing 
distance of each other. The average of Chilian horses are 
small, but this particular beast Captain Hawser purchased by 











weight, at Valparaiso, as the Dutchman bought his library. 


|| 
} 


In such a contemplative frame of mind, | 


jreins, and it served like bousing upon a top-and-lift, raising 
j him directly upon end. Benjamin Fiferail dropped the reins, 
land slid off ingloriously, sur Varriere — and his landin g on ter- 
lea firma was greeted with a shout of derision from the negro, 
land all the gentlemen of his establishment. The horse laugh. 
,ed too— lifted his fore feet, then threw up his heels, and ‘ exult- 
|ing with a bound,’ cleared the walls of Callao ata leap. 

‘Cleared the walls? ' 

Exactly. You are thinking of fosse and cf moat —of solid 
| masonry, towering defiance upon foes — but, when the patriots 
of Callao fortified their place they thought of no such thing,» | 
Marblehead, that ‘ancient and fishlike’ New England town, 
| which, it is said, is surrounded by a complete and eniatéerel 
ed and of fish- bones and shelis, deposites from time imme 


|morial from the tables of the amphibious inhabitants, is better 
defended as far as wall is considered, as well as in e very other 
respect. 

After this first discomfiture, old Reid imagined I should fee] 
no inclination to continue the ride — but I could not back out, 
I had passed the Rubi — hang your soldier similies, I had 
weighed anchor on a lee shore, and there was no salvation for 
me but in making sail and beating off. The horse was quietly 
grazing by the road side, and old Reid assisted me to mount 
He led the 


him along by the bit 


again. 








into the middle of the road, and drew 
f a cable’s length on the road to Lima. 
I should have liked h or a running footman all the way — 
king of Captain Dugald Dalgetty, his 
horse Gustavus, and Ronald of the Mist running at his head.— 


and could not help t 


But Reid was no highlander, if he wasa son of the mist; a mist 
comes nearer midnight than is generally supposed. Your hum- 
ble servant, too, is little like a soldier — and as for his horse, the 
discrepancy between the two beasts in the parallel is greater 
than that between the bipeds. Gustavus was a noble war horse 
—my beast was a— nondescript. His trot was the uneasy, 
uncomfortable jolting of a bag of hammers against an ebb tide 
— his canter I cannot speak of, never being able to break him 
into that accommodating pace — his gallop was like the pitch- 
ing of a vessel making way against a head-beat sea. Alas ! for 
my bones! As soon as Reid dropped his hold on the bitts,"Bu- 
cephalus dropped from the road, and dropped his head into the 
grass again. 

‘Ki! give ‘em up now, massa!’ 

‘Not I. 


lowance, he would not dive into the feed so.’ 


If you had not starved him to death on half an al- 


One must be careful how he insults the person, however.in- 
significant, who has him in his power. In answer to my taunt, 
the negro suddenly tormented my horse in some way or other, 
so that he soared and plunged again — but I stuck to him like 
If the truth must be told, I ackowledge the 
pommel of the saddle was better acquainted with my hands 
than the reins were. At length, bis curvetting finished, away 
he went, and the industry with which I pounded leather would 
have secured me the good graces of any shoe-manufacturer in 


a rigger this time. 


He con- 
tinued this speed till about abreast of Bona Vista, and then, just 


|| that favorite residence of cordwainers, Lynn, Mass. 


as I began to calculate what price I should command as jerked 
beef, he turned suddenly aside into that little village, and came 
to — making a dead halt. 
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Me. Reeve. — This gentleman commenced his + caine 
/on Monday evening last. 











He has fine humorous qualities, and 
|is one of the most innocuous low comedians we ever beheld. — 
He never descends to vulgarity for the purpose of producing 
applause, and is sure to keep his auditory pleased. 
‘the first personation be excepted, we think he is surpassed by 
‘our own country’s actors of the present day — but he is, how- 
ever, not like any of our own performers. Evidently original 
in his conceptions of character, and new in his delineations, he 
cannot but delight and prove acceptable to the play-going com- 
munity. 


It is really amusing to hear the reiterated scandal of 
the Bowery gentry. Mr. Reeve’s abilities and character are not 
known in our city. We see no reason why he should not be- 
come a favorite with us. 

Mr. Reeve’s performances on Thursday evening were admir- 
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shile. The house was very well attended by the fashionable 
and tasteful, and all seemed highly gratified. It was feared 
by some that the performance of Cupid would injure Mr. 
Reeve’s engagement, but its failure was owing to its unsuita- 
pleness to this meridian. The want of judgment which was 
exhibited by those who produced it was readily pardoned, as it 
ought to have been, since it is well known that no city is so 
full of notions as old Shawmut. 





Capitat Puntsument. — We learn that the Rev. Mr. Lath- 
yop, of Brattle Street Church, preached last Sabbath on this 
subject, and condemned totally that false philanthropy which | 
The age is 
getting to be altogether too easy and forgiving — too good natur- 


is exciting the heads of some of our legislators. 


ed —and we are pleased to know that there is one minister of | 
God who dares to declare his belief on the subject of capital | 
punishment. While our politicians and agitators are striving to 
see what innovations they can make on the established order of 
things, it is truly gratifying to know that there is some respect 
for the wise men of old —that what they maintained as the 
product of the experience of ages cannot be overthrown by the | 


cogitations of an hour without a dissenting voice. We detest 
| 








the new lights of the age — and they who stand in high places | 
would do well to reflect before they advocate these new-fangled 
notions which tend to render our property and lives insecure. | 
It needs no gift of prophecy to foresee that by abolishing capi- | 
tal punishments, every kind of evil would environ us. The| 
fear of death is scarcely sufficient even now to restrain malevo- | 


| 
In China, theft and other petty offences | 


lence and wickedness. 


are seldom perpetrated, and fewer occur there in the course of 
| 


a year than inany three states of our confederacy. It is evident | 





that the fear of punishment smothers crime. | 


Zanxtue. — This spectacle is produced with much care at the | 
Lion Theatre, and, with the equestrian performances, collects | 
fashionable and’ full houses. 
much commendation. Mrs. Kent adds life to every piece in 


Mr. Buckley and his family merit | 


which she appears. She is a valuable actress and a general fa- | 


vorite. 





| 
| 

Criticisus. — There is very little criticism published, when | 
we consider how large a number of books is published each 
week. Indeed, criticism as an art is almost entirely gone from} 
the age. We trust, henceforth, to be more true to this depart-| 
ment of letters, and to do justice to the. various works which 
are sent to our table. Our correspondents can do us no greater 
favor than to fiirnish occasionally reviews of such works as are 
worthy of notice. 


time, and should reap no ignoble praise. 





in not seeking after the ‘ loaves and fishes,’ savoreth of the olden 
Among those who in our own land have been gifted to 
Know their own worth, and reverence the lyre, 
Mr. Mellen stands conspicuous. A native of the youngest born 
state of New England — but one who, in the ‘ march of mind,’ 
and in the number of her sons of genius, claims eminence among 
her oldest sisters —his refinement of education, and intimacy 
with the most polished grades of society, influence the texture 
and tissue of his song. The delicate perceptions of an ear at- 
tuned to melody are often discoverable in the rhythm and choice 
of language. Though he had been long a favorite in the mis- 
cellaneous departments of poetry, it required no little enterprise, | 
in these days of fugitive effort, to essay a lofty poem in the Spen- 
cerian stanza, like the principal one in the volume now be- 





} 
fore us. The invocation to Conscience, with which it opens, is| 
| 


thrilling and beautiful. 


Voice of the viewless Spirit! that hast rung 
Through the still chambers of the human heart, 
Since our first parents in sweet Eden sung 
Their low lament in tears — thou voice that art 
Around us and above us, sounding on 
With a perpetual echo, ’t is on thee, 
The ministry sublime, to wake and warn! — 
Full of that high and wondrous Deity, 
That called existence out, from Chaos’ lonely sea! 





Many other stanzas of equal power follow, but we have not| 
space to extract them. We cannot, however, deny ourselves | 
the pleasure of selecting the second, third, fourth, fifth and | 


| } © 7 " . > 
are punishable by death, yet in that far-extended empire crimes ||eighth from the second canto, where beauty of description, sen- 


| timent and construction, forcibly combine. 


O’er sea and hill and valley he had fled, 
Long days and nights, a sad and weary way ; 
And oft he wished him with the sainted dead, 
When at the eve by pilgrim fount he lay, 
Or when by holy cross he knelt in prayer, 
Under the flooding light of yonder dome, 
A thought upor the curse that drove him there — 
A hearth all desolate —a ruined hoine, 
And all the thousand woes that bade him forth to roam. 
He had seen sorrow. Not that long decay 
Of the sweet flowers of life that round us bloom, 
So slow, that, though departed, yet they stay, 
In the still incense of their early tomb; 
Not in the quiet fading of the light 
Of hope’s stars one by one — in solitude ; 
| But in the blasting gloom of sudden night; 
In his heart’s blossoms crushed by hands o’er rude, 
Where all be loved — his blest, his beautiful, had stood. 


The best loved and the beautiful !— the wife 
That grew unto his bosom — and there died! 





Several communications are in our pigeon-hole, ready for the | 


printer's hands. Our correspondents must be patient. | 








apology is due for omission in the delivery of the Pearl. A) 
mistake occurred, which was not discovered till this week. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Mr. Pray: — I forward a review of Mr. Mellen’'s poems, fur- || 


nished for the, Portland Magazine by one of our best writers. 
Being aWare that your. journal is composed entirely of original | 
papers, and supposing that the review would be interesting to 
your numerous readers, I forward it, that it may appear as origi- 
nal in the Pearl. Your next number will appear about the time | 
our February Magazine will be issued ; therefore it will be new 
to the readers of both.— Very respectfully, Ann S. Srepuens. | 


Tur Marryr’s Triumpn, Buried Valley, and other Poems. 
By Grenville Mellen. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman & Hol-, 
den. pp. 297. | 

Those who adopt poetry as a profession deserve credit for in- 
dependence of spirit. Embracing a vocation which transmutes | 
hot readily into gold, they give proofs that in their opinion some- | 
thing exists of more value than even the circulating medium | 
Persevering as they do, to lift the sweet voice of the muse above | 
the.din and crash of life’s hoarse enginery, they evince a spirit 
‘which the world intermeddleth not with,’ 


and have need of 
‘meat to eat that it knoweth not of” | 


Poets have often claimed to be called patriots. They are em.| 


Phatically so in our country. They interpose between it and 
that love of sordid gain which is sweeping like a miasma ove 
it. The spirit of utilitarianism, walking abroad in its might, 
Wages war with every vestige of ancient chivalry, and the sab- 
bathless pursuit of wealth, with its perpetual ‘cui bono ?’ cuts 


r 


down whatsoever is unable to show the percentage of bank stock | 


above par. With the exhorbitant desire of money, and the ex- 
tinction of the tenderness and embellishments of life, come those 
features of character which marked Rome in her day of declen- 
Sion, when her imperial throne passed under the hammer of the 
auctioneer, and the highest bidder grasped the sceptre of the 
Cesars. The men of the lyre have therefore a patriotism which, 


To some of the subscribers at the South part of the city an | 


The creature that charmed sorrow from his life, 
And moved about him a perpetual bride ; 
The mother of his children —all that God 
In mercy gives to mortals, he had seen 
In horror gathered to the reeking sod, 
And persecution’s ban-dogs, loud and lean, 
Howled o’er the wreck of all his altar-home had been. 


But he saw good in all. He drank the cup 
As proffered by a father — and was still ; 
| One look around — and then he lifted up 
His voice in smothered wail, and cried — ‘Thy will, 
O God, be done ;’ then bowed upon their graves, 
And took his pilgrit staff, and fainting fled, 
Unheedingly, o’er mountain lands and waves, 
Making with want and wo his lonely bed, 
And his companions sole, the memories of the dead. 
* * 


. . 


°T was now that shadowy time when evening stole 
To the low music of the falling leaves, 


Over the solemn earth. The wanderer’s soul 





Was troubled as an ocean, when it heaves 
After pursuing storms have wept it o’er, 

And called unto its deeps. He looked around, 
Dusted by toil — with weary travel sore, 


And bending lowly to the dewy ground 
Broke with his vesper prayer that solitude of sound. 


The thirty-second stanza is instinct with a fine devotional 
spirit. 
And long sat Alban by the Pilgrim’s side, 
With fixed eye and all-devouring ear, 
Listening what crowns of reconipense betide 


Off on those bristling summits at noon-day, 

They gave earth’s last destroyer to the worms ; 

His life had been unrivalled — and his death 
Unhonored — distant — solitary — still. 

He rose a lion on the paths of men, 

And like a lion died in his own lair : 

He had no friends — but worshippers — and some 
Crept round him in extremity, as though, 

When his great sun grew occident, to catch 

The last rays of his setting. An awmed world 

Had driven him to exile. He had been 

Walking mid thrones and palaces, as though 

They had been dreams and dust — but which to win, 
He gave his panting spirit to the winds, 

And fought to madness — storming Heaven with crime ! 


The ‘ Ruins of Balbec’ has a pensive and wild sublimity, be- 
fitting the subject. 


I entered the old walls; the heathen Gods 

Lay smitten to the ground — and every niche 
Stared on the havoe which they could not save. 
Above, the storms had roared and revelled on, 
And yet the glorious work had warred with them, 
And laughed at Time when he went thundering by 
Upon his cloudy pinions. 





There was left 

Six beautiful, lone pillars: they as yet 

Looked out upon the world, as they had done, 
Upon the morning they were summoned there 
Froin the red marble of the eternal hills, 

And shook from pedestal to pediment 

Before the shouts of Jewry ; strong they stood ! 
The sun was falling o’er the kindling sea, 

And in the flashing of his purple light 

They blazed upon that floor of centuries, 

The tomb of a world’s greatness! — red and deep 
They stood upon the blushing front of Heaven 
Bathed in the splendor that had compassed them 
Before the world was old. 











Many of the shorter poems have previously appeared in the 
‘annuals and current periodicals of our country. We cannot 
| however, forbear noticing, though not contained in this collec- 
lection, as a happy specimen of Mr. Mellen’s powers in the 
|composition of occasional poetry, a stirring and trumpet-tongued 
|lyric on the anniversary of our national independence. 


Breathe, clarions !— breathe !— the morn 


| Is here again, 

| When the great free were born, 

| Whose memory cannot wane — 

When, as to trumpet’s deep command, 

Strong giants_rose along the land! 

| 

Breathe, clarions !— breathe! —a sound 

| Breaks on the sky, 

| Frow all the hills around — 
Triumphant melody ! 

| Of mighty men the warrior shout, 

| Daring your lofliest music out! 

| 

| 


We hear their voices — up 


| From mound and wave 
They chorus, till the cup 

| We lift above their grave, 

| Memory’s libation to the free, 


Quivers in the great harmony. 


We see their shadows — dim 

| In ranks they come, 

| To freedom’s choral hymn 

| Of volleying trump and drum ! — 

As bursting to another birth, 

They rise to tread the hallowed earth! 


| 

| 

| 

| Breathe, clarions ! — breathe ! —once more 
In gathered sound, 

Your lifling voices pour 

| Over this holy ground! — 

| And proud may be the tale ye tell, 

| Be it of welcome, or farewell! 


Proud be your story — long 
Through all the land, 
Be all chat wakes your song, 
Worthy that spirit band ! 
So shall new gladness light their brows, 
While listening to your patriot vows ! 





Yet we trust that it is not with miscellaneous effusions that 
Mr. Mellen is to rest his future fame. He has given testimony 
|in the volume before us of his talent to weave the most laborious, 





The true in death and strong in virtue here; 
A heart emboldened for its heavenward march, 
As by some mighty melody within! 
The end, eternity’s triumphal arch, 
| And laurels which no toil of earth can win, 
Untouched by blasting years, and all unstained by sin. 


| greater care than any of the other poems in the volume, the 
|| reader will find himself amply repaid by an entire perusal. 

In the ‘ Rest of Empires’ there is great force of moral senti- 
ment. Take, for instance, the following allusion to him of St. 
Helena. 

Off where the seas look solitary — on 

Those sharp black cliffs, whose desert columns seem 
Tombs ofa thousand sea-kings — battlements 

Girt with the sullen cannon, whose broad eye 

Glares seaward froin that wilderness of rock — 








| Though the ‘ Martyr’s Triumph’ is evidently finished with || 


sonorous and magnificent structure of verse in the English lan- 
guage. Let him couple it with some epic, worthy to resist the 
| waste of centuries, and preserving the exquisite sensibility and 
| pure moral taste which has characterized all his poetry, do jus- 
tice to his country and to himself. 

















THEATRICAL REGISTER. 





January 28. TwoFriends. Married Life. Fighting by Proxy, 
29. Speed the Plough. Wedding Day. Married Rake. 

February 1. Paul Pry. 1, 2,3, 4,5, by Advertisement. 

2. Sweethearts and Wives. Cupid. 

3. The Rivals. Cupid. 

4. Catching an’ Heiress. 


| 
| 


1, 2, 3, 4,5, &c. The Mummy. 





|| 5, The Hypocrite. 


Catching an Heiress. 
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PRARL QUADRILUES. 


COMPOSED FOR THE BOSTON PEARL, AND DEDICATED TO HIS SCHOLARS. 


BY Cl, ABW WiIsR. 


NO. IV..THE SCOTCHMAN. 
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TATION jthe earth, and his chaffy reputation is burst asunder and leaves | O beautiful the ocean is when o’er its billows hoarse 
‘ ; ; a | The bright sun rises g! wusly, like giant on his course, 
REPU j him as hastily as a bag of feathers, cast out to be distributed-on | The bright sun rises gloriously, Uke giant on Wie co 
—— | ea aca : i! And the waves a moment wear a crown of gold upon their head, 
Original, |@ sharp North-East wind. \ As they leap in gladness in the light around, above them spread! 
| O who, across those billows borne, like arrow in its flight, 
i i i i is 1 raj | | sending o’e » broad expanse his free ¢ vondering sight, 
He who is extremely careful of his reputation is ina fair way | And sending o’er the bre ‘ > iise his free ve — t > al 
i | ; ' ; Could fail t wn that feelings deep were rushing through his brain, 
to lose what little he has. Likea kitten that is killed by too]| THE PEARL FISHER, Ba ’ - o own tha - = : _ ine inaniiitd neti’ 
. . me | As wild, as miglity, as eurbed as the yste Stain! 
much fondling, reputation wastes away and perishes when itj| == : 
is nursed too assiduously. Every man who is worthy of any | NUMBER IL \\ And wonderful the ocean is; the earliest infant ray ; 
js ; ae Ah Graal ee | Which fell on Gop’s unfinished wark, upon creation’s day, 
' oe © or rn vay ! —_—— . 
reputation, is capable of forming a tolerably correct opinion of Keisinat | Gilded those waves which now we see, and slept upon that face ; 
his own merits. It is none but the superficial and unprinci- | Sire | plied Aeltane bel eh emeiiemenmene. * +e 
pled whose estimation of themselves is graduated wholly on the |} =e. SAT ') And o'er its surface many a keel their furrows deep have drawn, 
scale of the popular judgment. No truly great man was ever|| Rich pearls upon thee. — Shakspeare. And have not left a mark to tell the course that they have gone ; 
as , ildi ise arte . ee , ai F ; : ens | And ocean now sweeps on as young, as beautiful, as bright, 
made so by building his erin upon the shifting sands of Tue pearl which I received from the hands of the fair sea eral ince acl a ae aaa 
> , > a : . s<ctfine > , b ‘ H 1g $ & 
contemporary fame. The mind that is destined to be great, nymph was the largest and most resplendent which I had ever| / megane 
SCC KS its Pr 3 2 isfie 7] tia ats : ut ocean, too, is merciless; beneath its waters dark 
—— a ee ra jag . seh pong “ erumers “— | beheld; nor was I less strack with IIS peculiar shape, than de-| I spe lv strewn the costly freight of many a gallant barque ; 
se of “ il it is sensible i ; deserved it.|/y., one ; Re ie wildly s ie costly freig any a gall i ; 
npptanee of “ ers until it is sensible that it has deserved it. lighted with its uncommon beauty. It was a perfect orb of|} — andon the heaving of its waves their wrecks are floating wide; 
Fame mast begin at home, and he has done much toward €2-|| .. wy whiteness, but eround it ran & ring of azure, somewhat|| ‘The brave and faithful hearts they bore repose beneath its tide ; 
i}; nc * > ; , > > . ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ - ? z yore : is | : ; 5 fe oe ee 2 sian 
tablishing his reputation, who has learned to act from principle raised above the surface, and dividing it equally into two hem-| And love's strong links and friendship’s bonds have severed anid its roar 
Ss > s : Vv Wehtaet s ro F ‘ : 2 + - . | P { P Us ave -_ . 8 ital mt t n er ril no more. 
less than from interest I vy ould, howe ver, be understoud to ispheres. I was too highly delighted with the possession of the i = oud “0 ‘ lia ; _ . from lips eo si . j sey 
c isti ot Ww i F ally SESS DHT ae . . aes . : | The merchant hath looked out in vain to hail his ship’s return ; 
make a distinction between the man who really possesses the rich prize, to think of prosecuting my submarine search any! ho si — - iheidac nanaiiad taiaethiaanaiia tehe'an niie 
. . o 5 . ats . — = ; ’ ; ? “ | > rh 1 ILESSH atin s a st-bo 8 fe a 
approbation of his own mind, . who is bolstered up with farther at that time, and hastened to ascend, that I might ex-| The maiden, too, hath pined away beside that heaving main, 
self-conceit. The man W ho blindly respects himself, and takes amine the gift. Absorbed as I was in admiration of its size} But still the loved one came not baek to bid her live again. 
ave ‘ . re where > 2S SO, 1 > > . oe > . * : 3 
no pains to inquire wherefore he doe » Is quite as despicable || ay q splendor, I could not forget that the concluding lines of the| 


a being as he who is inflated by the breath of others. Many 
act upon the old adage that ‘ unless a man respects himself no- 
body will respect him,’ and consequentiy they assume airs of 
importance, and a tone of superiority which take mightily with 
the multitude, and with strangers, but which become only a 
dead weight about the neck ofthe impostor, to sink him lower 
than he really deserves, when his pretensions are weighed in 
the balance of sound criticism, and their emptiness is fairly ex- 
posed, 

There is not a more pitiable being on earth than a proud 
man whom no one respects. In denying him the homage 
which he claims, the world is prone to err on the other extreme, 
and withhold from him the praise which justly belongs to him. 

On the other hand, the vain man becomes so much accus- 
tomed to being carried on the wings of others, that he loses the 
use of his limbs, and forgets how to walk erect. Solong as he 
is kept above ground he does well enough, but as soon as he is 





set down he finds it impossible to recover himself; he falls to 





sea maiden’s poem seemed to promise that the pearl which I 
now held should contain a leaf of ‘ heaven-born poesy;’ and on 
reaching my barque I began to consider how to obtain the gem 
without destroying the casket. I was not long in accomplish- 
ing my object, for on examining minutely the blue zone which 
encompassed it, I perceived that it was furnished, like some 
specimens of shells which I had seen, with a delicate hinge, 
whieh readily yielded to a slight pressure, and presented to my 
view, neatly folded within it, the following poem on THE sRa, 
which the mermaid had doubtless selected for her first gift, as 
being a subject on which she might be supposed to feel the 
highest degree of interest. 


The vast and mighty ocean, how it wantons in its pride, 
With its wild and heaving billows, and its deep, mysterious tide ! 
Like a broad and swelling vesture, sending forth a rushing sound, 
Of deep-dyed purple fringed with white, it girds the world around; 
And as the gales of evening wake and gambol in their glee, 
How beautiful its foldings float in rich variety ! 


O thou art rude and pitiless, thou wild, unfathomed sea, 


And tear and promise, prayer aad vow, alike are lost on thee ! 

| 

! I know not whether my great anxiety to obtain more of these 
lost leaves, after reading the above specimen, proceeded from 
la deficiency of good taste, or whether the peculiar circumstan- 
|ces connected with its recovery from the unknown depths, had 
|invested it with a deeper interest than it would otherwise have 
possessed. Certain it is that I had scarcely finished reading 1t, 
ere ] was again in my bell, in the hope of obtaining a further 
supply. But my expectations were this time frustrated; for 
after waiting as long as 1 could with safety, I was obliged to 
return without another sight of the fair unknown; and I alter 
ward discovered that one interview in the course of a day was 
all that the mermaid would consent to grant. I consoled my- 
self for the disappointment by a few handfulls of gold which I 
managed to collect from the oozy ocean bed; it was a poor 
consolation, however, for, alas! somehow or other, it soon 
'‘slipped through my fingers.’ J. He G 
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